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A SIGN FROM THE PAST 











This large sign “Astoria” was recently removed from the basement of the 
Liberty Theater where it had been stored for some time. Originally the sign was 
on the building that housed the Viking Theater, now the parking lot of the Wells 
Fargo Bank. The letters were white outlined in green with a black background and 
bands of black, blue, and navy blue. Work is continuing on the building. The 
improvements will be a welcome surprise to returning visitors. 


In this issue: 


Scottish immigrant John West built some of the earliest sawmills on the 
Columbia River. He also built and operated the first cannery in Clatsop County 
and one of the first on the river. In this issue, Jim Aalberg, along with his son, 
Brian, brings to readers the story of the founder of the town of Westport, who is 
their ancestor, five and six generations removed. In a second part of the story they 
tell about strange and mysterious episodes in the lives of John West’s children. 

Sarah Scott is one of the most talented writers we have presented in Cumtux 
and she is still a student at Clatsop Community College! She has written about 
Chinook art in this issue. Her story is timely as CCHS’s new gallery on Native 
Americans is now ready for visitors. Two more articles follow this theme. 

Tidal waves stories from past Cumtux issues are reprinted in this issue. 
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“CAPTAIN” JOHN WEST 


By James and Bryan Aalberg 


Westport is located 25 miles upriver 
on Highway 30 from Astoria. It 1s a 
quiet, small, unincorporated town where 
one can still take a ferry across the chan- 
nel to Puget Island. One hundred and 
fifty years ago, it was a different story. 

The name of Westport, Oregon was 
not taken from Westport, Connecticut, 
Westport, Washington or Westport, Mis- 
souri; but rather from the surname of 
the Scottish immigrant John West. 

John West sailed around the Horn 
from Quebec, Canada, arriving in Ore- 
gon in the summer of 1850. West was 
one of the earliest, most highly skilled 
and well-seasoned millwrights in the 
Oregon Territory. John West engi- 
neered, constructed, and operated some 
of the first sawmills on the lower 
Columbia, including his own water- 
powered sawmill. West also operated 
one of the first salmon canneries in the 
Northwest, and was an early exporter of 
both canned salmon and lumber. West 
personified the term self-made, having 
had no formal education and no family 
wealth. He had an inquisitive mind and 
was not above taking calculated risks or 
afraid of hard work in order to obtain 
the seemingly unobtainable. 

An oil painted photograph of John 
West still hangs in the Westport volun- 
teer firehouse; the West family head- 


stones in the Westport Cemetery are 
leaning over with badly weathered 
inscriptions; old pilings rot away in the 
Westport Slough; and the logging tun- 
nel continues its slow implosion. 
These are the physical remains of 
John’s thirty-eight year presence in his 
namesake town. Despite this, the John 
West name remains today as a promi- 
nent retail label on canned fish 
throughout England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and various other European countries. 

John West was born January 8, 1809 
in Riccarton Hills in West Lothian 
Parish, near the town of Linlithgow, 
Scotland. Linlithgow, a typical Scottish 
town twenty miles southwest of Edin- 
burgh, was the birthplace of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. John’s father David was 
also born and raised in West Lothian, as 
were his parents and grandparents. The 
West farmhouse, constructed of stone, 
and its supporting out buildings remain 
today, and the “West Farm” still appears 
on local parish maps. During John 
West’s childhood, the Wests were gener- 
ally tenant farmers, working for large 
landowners. They fared well, eventually 
acquiring their own farmland. 

John envisioned no viable opportu- 
nities in farming. As one of ten children 
and not being the first-born son, he was 
not likely to inherit any meaningful 
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amount of farmland. When his Uncle 
John (his father’s younger brother) de- 
cided to emigrate to Canada, John envi- 
sioned both opportunity and adventure. 

About 1832, John West accompanied 
his Uncle John and his Aunt Anne Bryce 
West to Quebec City, Quebec, Canada. It 
is likely that the twenty-three year old 
John was betrothed to his first cousin 
Margaret West, age seventeen, the eldest 
daughter of his Uncle John and Aunt 
Anne. Soon after their arrival, John’s 
uncle purchased a sixty-four acre farm 
from a Captain Delisle. The farm was 
located in Saint Foy Parish, a few miles 
east from Quebec City. 

John initially worked on the farm 
with his uncle and cousins. It was not 
long before he left farming to begin an 
apprenticeship program at one of the 
largest sawmill operations on the Saint 
Lawrence River under the proprietorship 
of William Patton. 

At age twenty-four, West was becom- 
ing established and earning a good 
wage. He then married his first cousin 
Margaret West, now eighteen-years-old. 
This consanguineous marriage took 
place on September 4, 1833, at the Saint 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, located 
within the old walled city of Quebec. 
The church was dedicated on November 
11, 1810, and still stands today. Family 
lore in the pre-1960s voiced concern 
over a union between first cousins, 
which may have been the cause of the 
vision abnormalities in two of their chil- 
dren, Jane and Robert. However, a mar- 
riage between first cousins was not 
unusual in the 1800s, and did not result 
in any other physical or mental issues in 
their offspring. 
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Captain John West, ca. 1860 
1809 to 1888 


Margaret West gave birth to their first 
child in 1833 and their second in 1834. 
Both were boys named John and both 
died in infancy. The first child to live to 
adulthood was Ann, born May 22, 1835, 
in the township of Stoneham near Que- 
bec City. Their second daughter, Eliza- 
beth “Eliza” was born October 15, 1836, 
again at Stoneham. Their third daughter, 
Jane Ann, was born October 18, 1837, in 
Saint Thomas Parish. The couple’s first 
son to live to adulthood was named 
David, born February 22, 1841, in the 
township of Stoneham. Their fourth 
daughter, Ellen, was born on September 
14, 1842, in Saint Thomas and their last 
child, Robert, was born March 18, 1858, 
after the family was settled in Oregon. 
Church records exist for all of the chil- 
dren born in Canada and all of them 
were baptized Presbyterian. 
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The family settled in St. Thomas, 
Quebec and John, through hard work 
and a good degree of brains and brawn, 
was faring well at Mr. Patton s sawmill. 
By 1835, John earned status as a mill- 
wright and by 1840 was appointed 
foreman of the mill. The mill, located 
in St. Thomas, County of LIslet, was 
water powered, as described on an 
1851 business census. William and 
Lady Mary Patton owned both flour 
and saw mills at the time. John worked 
for William Patton as his head mill- 
wright and foreman for approximately 
fifteen years. William and Lady Mary 
Patton owned a home in St. Thomas, as 
well as a town home in Quebec City, 
where John’s daughters Elizabeth and 
Ann were employed periodically as 
domestic servants. 

In January of 1848, a carpenter by 
the name of James Marshall discovered 
gold on the American River in Califor- 
nia. By 1849, reports of the find 
reached the East Coast and John West 
set out for San Francisco to join the 
Gold Rush, probably setting sail in the 
spring or summer of 1849. It is not 
clear as to why John decided to embark 
on such a life-altering venture at the 
age of forty. Perhaps the lumber indus- 
try was in a slump, as the timber sup- 
ply was depleted in the region after 
many years of aggressive logging. John 
planned for his family to join him as 
soon as he was established, or he possi- 
bly planned to return home after mak- 
ing his fortune in California. Margaret 
and the children were by no means left 
alone in Quebec. Margaret’s parents 
and her nine siblings were all residing 
in the area. 











Margaret West 
1814 to 1894 

Apparently, opportunities did not 
materialize to John West’s satisfaction in 
California. In 1850, Congress passed the 
Oregon Donation Land Claim Act. John 
learned of the free land and the dire need 
for skilled lumbermen in the Oregon 
Territory. According to donation land 
claim records, John arrived in Astoria on 
July 14, 1850. John likely saw similari- 
ties in the topography of the lower 
Columbia to his previous home on the 
St. Lawrence, both mighty river systems 
supporting logging, fishing, exporting, 
small river towns, and major ports. In 
1850, Astoria had a population of 
approximately 250, with all of Clatsop 
County reporting 462 citizens. 

The Clatsop County, Oregon Territo- 
ry 1850 Federal Census shows John 
West, age forty, millwright, born in 
Scotland, residing in the town of Astoria 
in a boarding house with thirteen men. 
Shortly after John’s arrival in Astoria, he 
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made the acquaintance of James Frost 
and General John Adair. Frost and Adair 
were “co-partners” in Astoria Mills, one 
of the earliest steam powered sawmills 
in the territory. They hired John to 
supervise mill construction, including 
fabrication and smithing, at their Asto- 
ria Mills sawmill at $10 a day (approxi- 
mately $250 in 2004 dollars) plus room 
and board. John commenced his work 
on August 5, 1850; however, Adair and 
Frost failed to honor their financial 
commitments and John brought. suit 
against them on February 21, 1851 in 
the U.S. District Court. John’s claim was 
for, “nonpayment for his charge of 
supervising construction and casting of 
parts at the Astoria Mills.” Suits of this 
nature were uncommon for this early 
era in a frontier outpost such as Astoria. 
At this time, court sessions were held in 
private homes, as the (first) courthouse 
in Astoria was not completed until 
1855. John’s suit demanded $1,408 in 
wages due and $3,000 in damages — 
over $100,000 in 2004 dollars. 

Adair and Frost never actually denied 
they were indebted to John. Court docu- 
ments list the purchases John was able to 
make at the local mercantile on the Asto- 
ria Mills account per his room and board 
agreement with Frost and Adair: tobac- 
co, $.50, (for a pipe or possibly chewing 
tobacco), a bar of soap $.50 (approxi- 
mately $15.00 in 2004 dollars), a pair of 
boots $14 (roughly $420 in 2004 dol- 
lars), four bottles of sarsaparilla (which 
probably attests to John’s being indiffer- 
ent to drink), and various tools $26. On 
November 14, 1851 the jury awarded 
John $1,380.17, or roughly $35,000 in 
2004 dollars. 
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Adair and Frost, men of overly flexi- 
ble ethics, did not simply hand over gold 
coins to meet the terms of the Novem- 
ber 14, 1851 jury verdict. John was 
forced to secure liens on John Adair’s 
residence located in Upper Astoria and 
on various chattels (non-fee real estate, 
notes, stocks, and more) owned by 
Frost, Adair, and Astoria Mills. 

During this drawn out legal process 
with Frost and Adair, John remained 
focused on reuniting with his family. It 
had been a much longer separation than 
originally planned — a six to twelve 
month absence now approaching three 
years. He required farmland, a home 
and a source of income before sending 
for his wife and children. In the end, it 
would be over six long years before he 
held his wife and saw his children and 
new granddaughter. 

In late 1850, John began his search 
for the most advantageous location for 
his homestead and his own sawmill. 
According to family lore, John traveled 
by canoe the length of the Columbia 
River from Astoria to Portland accompa- 
nied by a Clatsop Indian as a guide. As it 
turned out, the location that appeared 
most promising was just twenty-eight 
miles upriver from Astoria on the south 
banks of the Columbia on a deep-water 
slough adjacent to Puget Island. The 
slough afforded a potential secure area 
for the docking sailing ships, two creeks, 
one with a small waterfall for water 
power, an abundance of flat river bottom 
land with good for farming and pasture, 
and a seemingly inexhaustible supply of 
Douglas fir trees. As John was working 
his new donation land claim and focus- 
ing on his own water powered sawmill, 


he secured employment with George 
Abernathy to build and operate a 
sawmill at Oak Point, Washington 
(located fourteen miles west of 
Longview.) Family records indicate that 
John worked for George Abernethy at 
Prescott, previously Oak Point. 

In November of 1853, John traveled 
to Oregon City, the territorial capital, to 
file his “Affidavit of Settler on Un-sur- 
veyed Lands,” claiming under the 4th 
section of the Act of 27th September, 
1850. In the affidavit, John stated he 
arrived in Oregon on July 14, 1850 and 
that he had declared his intentions for 
American citizenship on May 17, 1851, 
which was awarded June 5, 1857. John 
West received 640 acres (claim # 367) 
in what would eventually become West- 
port, Oregon. Henry Hunt was the only 
other holder of a Donation Land Claim 
in the area of Westport. Others, includ- 
ing David West and Charles McGuire, 
secured Homestead Claims granting up 
to 160 free acres each. 

It took John five years, probably 
working sun up to sun down, from 1851 
to 1856 to clear his land, build a log 
cabin, and get his own sawmill up and 
running. Family records indicate John 
completed both the Abernathy sawmill 
at Oak Point, Washington, as well as his 
own sawmill in June of 1856. 

John’s mill was located about a mile 
southwest of where a small creek (later 
named West Creek) empties into the 
Columbia. John engineered, fabricated, 
and forged the building of the mill. It is 
hard for one to imagine that John’s orig- 
inal mill was a one-man operation, how- 
ever, many of these early remote 
sawmills were just that. 


On April 11, 1855, John’s oldest 
daughter Ann, then 20, married Robert 
Hall Scott in St. Andrews Presbyterian 
Church in Quebec. In June of the fol- 
lowing year, Robert led the family to the 
Oregon Territory, including his wife 
Ann and their new daughter Margaret 
(born April 10, 1856), as well as Ann’s 
mother Margaret (47), and her siblings, 
Elizabeth (20), Jane (19), David (15), 
and Ellen (14). They sailed down the 
Saint Lawrence River to an American 
east coast port (probably New York) 
then boarded a steamer to take them to 
Colon, Panama. The family then trav- 
eled across the Isthmus of Panama to 
Panama City by train. After landing in 
San Francisco, they secured passage on 
a sailing ship, taking six weeks to reach 
their new home. Upon arriving in late 
1856, the family took temporary quar- 
ters in the log home John built years ear- 
lier. According to family stories, the log 
cabin was chinked with moss, mud, and 
grass and at night, curious but friendly 
Indians would push the moss out of 
these cracks so they could peer in at 
these strange white women. 

Shortly after the family’s arrival, John 
commenced construction of a new home 
with the help of his son David and his 
son-in-law Robert, who was also a 
trained millwright. The new home was 
completed in 1857, using lumber whip- 
sawed by John’s own hands. The sills, 
beams, joists and other heavy timbers 
were fastened together with heavy wood- 
en pegs driven through holes bored in 
them. Little wedges were driven into the 
splints in the ends of the pegs. The roof 
was made of shakes. The floors were 
made of wide thick boards. The stairway 
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Elizabeth (Elisa) West Skirvin 
1836 to 1892 


walls were of random width boards, none 
less than eight inches wide. The door and 
window trim was perfectly plain, rather 
narrow, with square corners (not round- 
ed, as is modern trim), and the windows 
were double-hung six-light sash usually 
found in homes built at that time. The 
new home was built so sturdily that it still 
stood 120 years later. It was torn down in 
the mid to late 1970s. The 1860 census 
shows the West home adjacent to the 
Scott and Skirvin homes in Westport. 
Despite devoting a percentage of the 
mill’s production capacity to personal use 
on his house, John was still able to step 
up commercial sawing of logs at his mill. 
He cut 1,000 to 1,500 feet a day and 
received approximately $100 per thou- 
sand feet for his lumber. A lumber buyer 
in San Francisco said later that the timber 
in this locality was the finest yellow fir 
(Douglas fir) available on the West 








Ann West Scott 
1835 to 1909 


Coast. Sailing ships came twice a year 


from San Francisco to pick up cargoes of 


lumber and to bring supplies. Timber cut 
at Plympton Creek, approximately a mile 
west of the mill which was located on 
West Creek, was floated to the mill in a 
flume John had built from one creek to 
the other. A tramway was built from the 
mill to the docks on which oxen pulled 
carts loaded with timber to be shipped. 

It was not long before John added 
two more waterwheels for more power, 
and soon he was selling his lumber to 
California markets at top prices for the 
day. John had additional help from his 
two new Scottish sons-in-law, Eliza’s 
husband Enoch Skirvin (mechanic by 
trade) and Ellen’s husband Charles A. 
McGuire (lumberman by trade). It is a 
recurring theme for John that the major- 
ity of family and business relationships 
were with fellow Scotsmen. 
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Courtesy of Jim Aalberg 


Oregon to Sydney Australia in 1868. 


John also built and operated a gen- 
eral merchandising store completed in 
approximately 1858 to serve local resi- 
dents, mill workers, loggers, farmers 
and fisherman. Westport began to 
come into its own as a productive and 
viable small river town. In the 1860 
census for Clatsop County, John West 
was listed with real estate values of 
$5,000, personal assets of $3,000; 
Cyrus Olney was listed as having total 
values of $14,000, and George Flavel 
with a total value of $9,000. 

John’s claim, known as West Slough, 
was part of the original Oak Point 
precinct of Clatsop County. In April of 
1862, Clatsop County Commissioners 
approved John’s petition, requesting a 
new electoral precinct (local govern- 
ment) for Westport. John West, Clement 
Bradbury, and Enoch Skirvin were 
appointed election judges and elections 


The Onward, a British vessel, took the first foreign cargo of lumber from Westport, 





were to be held in the home of John 
West. The commissioners also granted 
the authority to elect a justice of the 
peace and a constable. Both John and 
his son David held the position of jus- 
tice of the peace. 

Silas B. Plympton was named the 
Westport postmaster when the office 
opened in 1863. The post office was 
located in John’s new general store 
which was first built on pilings on West 
Slough next to today’s ferry landing. A 
family story tells of a woman by the 
name of Harriet Whyte, wife of Captain 
William Whyte, Captain of the 
Onward, telling John the name “West 
Slough” was not appropriate for the 
town and suggesting “Westport.” John 
agreed with the name change and she 
petitioned the postal authorities in 
Washington to change the name of the 
post office. 
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In the late 1850s, John and David 
built a one-room schoolhouse on their 
farmland and retained a teacher, paying 
both a wage and room and board for the 
first three years. John West also donated 
land for the local cemetery. County real 
property records dated April 20, 1862 
show that John and Margaret West con- 
veyed the sawmill, machinery, wharf, 
roads, flumes, races, water power, 
standing timber, etc. to George Gray, 
Robert Scott (son-in-law of John, hus- 
band of their eldest daughter, Ann), 
Enoch Skirvin (also son-in-law, married 
to daughter, Elizabeth), and David West 
age twenty-one (their eldest son), as 
well as William Plympton, all equal co- 
partners. Consideration was one dollar. 
However, if the conveyed assets were 
not used as a sawmill, all converted 
back to John and Margaret. In the same 
year, John bought back Mr. Gray’s one- 
sixth ownership for $1,750 and in turn 
sold these ownership shares to Charles 
A. McGuire for $2,600 (in 2004 dollars 
approximating $100,000.) Charles was 
John’s son-in-law, first marrying John’s 
youngest daughter, Ellen, and after 
Ellen’s death, marrying John’s second 
eldest daughter, Jane. 

About 1867, John’s nephew, John 
West of Cathlamet, Washington, Frank 
Lovell, and Robert Tompkins became 
investors in the sawmill, along with 
David West. The partnership of Skirvin, 
Scott, McGuire, and Plympton was dis- 
solved. The Scotts and the Skirvins 
moved to Scotts Mills, Oregon about 
1866. The Pacific Coast was developing 
rapidly. Demand for lumber was so 
great that the little mill was unable to 
satisfy it. The new partnership expanded 


the operation by converting to steam 
power, abandoning John’s original water 
powered mill on West Creek. The new 
mill was relocated near Plympton Creek 
at the mouth of the Westport Slough. 

In 1868, the first international ship- 
ment was sent from the Westport docks 
on a British three-mast ship, the 
Onward, under Captain William Whyte, 
with the lumber being shipped to Mel- 
bourne and Sydney, Australia. Loading 
a ship such as the Onward was a very 
slow process in those days, sometimes 
taking up to six weeks to load 1,000,000 
feet, using hand winches. 

Over time, Lovell, Tompkins and 
David’s cousin John left the partnership, 
and David eventually sold the mill to 
Robert Suitor in 1901, three years after 
his father’s death. The Astorian newspa- 
per on April 1901 stated: “David West 
sells sawmill, wharf and water front 
property totaling four acres of land for 
$10,000 to Robert Suitor.’ The mill was 
known as Westport Lumber Company at 
that time and retained that name 
throughout its history. In early 1909, a 
fire totally destroyed the mill and it was 
rebuilt and reorganized as “The” West- 
port Lumber Company, headed by pres- 
ident Myron C. Woodward. 

The mill was booming after WWII, 
running three eight-hour shifts with up 
to four hundred men per shift. The mill 
was renowned for its head rig, which 
was actually on a moveable trailer and 
was able to handle the biggest logs in 
the world, making over one hundred 
foot cuts. In 1931 when Old Ironsides’ 
masts were replaced, the order was 
given to the Westport Mill. Shepard and 
Morse closed the mill in February of 
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The sawmill and docks at Westport ca. 1912. C.P Sutfin Photo, Westport. 


CCHS Photo # 10,917-048 





The house built by “Captain” John West in 1857 





from the first lumber cut in his mill. 


1956, as it was uneconomical to operate 
the old plant due to lack of logs of suf- 
ficient size. The free log market virtual- 
ly evaporated, and mill operators with 
owned timberlands were the only ones 
who survived. 

The well-known Westport logging 
tunnel has also been attributed to Cap- 
tain John West; however construction 
was completed by the 1880s and there 
exists no evidence of John West’s direct 
involvement. It is more likely that his 
nephew John West, by means of his 
position as a manager for Simon Ben- 
son Logging, may have been involved. 

In the late 1860s or early 1870s, John 
became know as “Captain” John West. 
According to The Astorian of November 
13, 1873, “Captain John West recently 
purchased the steamboat S.J Carrie for 
use in connection with his fishery at 
Westport.” Captain West owned and 


operated a small fleet of drift boats, 
which he would rent to the fisherman 
supplying his canneries. These boats 
were typically 26 feet long and were 
operated by oar and/or sail. A boat build- 
ing facility was even operated in West- 
port with a large boathouse located on 
the slough. The John West Co. built a 
118-foot propeller-driven steamer 
named John West which was launched in 
1882. Perhaps the “Captain” acknowl- 
edged his lumber and salmon canning 
exporting and his operation of a steamer 
and several fishing boats or even per- 
haps his boat building ventures. The 
moniker was possibly an acknowledge- 
ment of respect for creating the town and 
its economic purpose. 

Perhaps John’s greatest and most 
enduring accomplishments were his 
endeavors in salmon packing and can- 
ning. As early as 1857, John had operat- 
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ed a “salterie” at West Slough where he 
salted salmon, packed them in barrels, 
and shipped them to California, East 
Coast ports, and England. Individual 
salmon were cut into two long slices 
lengthwise and then piled carefully 
inside a large cask. Salt brine (strong 
enough to float a raw egg) was then 
poured over the fish and allowed to 
remain there for a measured length of 
time until a brown scum had formed on 
top. The brine and scum were poured off 
and the process repeated several times 
until, finally, the last pouring of brine 
was left in the cask. The wooden casks 
were sealed and the salmon would 
remain preserved for long periods of 
time allowing the casks to be shipped on 
slow-moving vessels for long distances. 

The first cannery on the Columbia 
was built in 1866 and operated by three 
brothers: George, William, and John 
Hume at Eagle Cliff on the Washington 
side of the river. The first cannery on the 
Oregon side of the river was John West’s 
at Westport. The John West brand and 
the Westport Cannery, according to 
Clatsop County documents, were organ- 
ized late in 1868 when John entered into 
a limited partnership with Thomas 
Hodgkins, J. M. Maxwell, and Cross- 
man Timmons, all residents of Clatsop 
County. 

John did business with the major 
Portland merchants: H. W. Corbett & 
Company, J. Failing & Company, and 
Allen & Lewis Co. They were suppliers 
to his mercantile, as well as brokers/ 
exporters of his packed and canned 
salmon. 

The 7ri-Weekly Astorian dated August 
19, 1873 stated, “John West of Westport 
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The schoolhouse at Westport, ca. 1915. 


was in the City Saturday and stated his 
Westport Cannery had packed 22,000 
cases of over one million meals of 
salmon from his work alone plus 200 
barrels of salted salmon.” The May 14, 
1874 edition read, “The editor of the 
newspaper [had been] on a trip with Cap- 
tain John West on his new steamship 
Carrie [where] they discussed the need 
to limit the building of new canneries on 
the river.’ The newspaper on August 9, 
1873 read, “Ball held by Captain John 
West for employees of Westport fishery 
held Thursday night celebrating the close 
of the 1873 season. It is said to have been 
a very fine party.” The John West can- 
ning operation packed 3,300 cases (typi- 
cally four dozen cans to the case) fresh 
and 1,160 barrels of salted in 1874. 

The 1870 agricultural schedules of 
the county census records reported John 
West & Company had the present cash 
value greater than any other farm in the 
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End label for a box of canned salmon from the cannery of John West. 


county. The 1879 Clatsop County tax 
records show John and his son David 
paying combined county taxes in an 
amount third only to George Flavel 
(number one payer) and G.W. Hume 
and Co. 

In the mid 1870s, Clatsop County had 
reached a population of 1,255 people, 
with almost twice as many males as 
females. The small village of Westport 
had a population of about 150. During 
the fishing season, however, the popula- 
tion grew by an additional 200, most of 
whom were Chinese and worked for 
Captain John West’s cannery. 

In the fall of 1874, John sent speci- 
mens of his canned mutton and beef. as 
well as salmon, to the board of man- 
agers of the Oregon State Fair. His 


canned and packed salmon received the 
Gold Medal from the Oregon Agricul- 
tural Society (the predecessor of the 
Oregon State Fair). John also invented 
an automated filling machine and was 
the first to make use of salmon waste, 
making oil and fishmeal bi-products. 
He also canned beef, mutton, and black- 
berries, which made use of idle machin- 
ery when the salmon cannery was 
closed for the season. 

John operated the cannery on the 
Westport Slough until the late 1870s or 
early 1880s when he moved the opera- 
tion to Hungry Harbor, Washington, one 
mile upriver from the now the Astoria- 
Megler Bridge. John moved there in 
order to obtain the freshest fish for pack- 
ing in a location better suited for fishing 
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Pelling, Stanley & Co. Limited, importers of American canned salmon 


near the mouth of the Columbia River. 
However, the cannery’s business address 
was consistently at Westport. In 1861, 
two merchants, T. L. Pelling and C. H. 
Stanley, formed Pelling, Stanley & Co 
Ltd. in Liverpool, England, a “ provi- 
sions, fruit and canned goods” business. 
They first imported American canned 
salmon into Great Britain in 1871 from 
Oregon. The Liverpool Trading Compa- 
ny purchased the John West brand name 
and eventually changed the company’s 
name to John West Foods Limited. It was 
later acquired by Uniliver and then spun 
off to H. J. Heinz Co. in 2000. John West 
Foods remains today, headquartered in 
Liverpool, United Kingdom, as one of 
the world’s largest marketing companies 
in canned goods, notably canned fish. 
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As Westport was growing in the 
1860s, John saw an opportunity in gen- 
eral merchandising. The first mention of 
John’s mercantile was in September of 
1867 and the partnership consisted of 
John, his son David, and son-in-law 
Charles McGuire. The store was two 
stories high and was partially built on 
pilings located on the slough next to 
where the ferry landing is now. The 
West family operated a general store in 
Westport for over fifty years, first by 
John, then his son David, and eventual- 
ly by David’s son John. The store closed 
in 1910, the final location closer to what 
is now Highway 30. 

Operating a general store in those 
days required the extension of credit and 
John apparently had his share of chal- 
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An advertisement for John West’s salmon, dating to 1938 
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lenges in this regard. The Clatsop Coun- 
ty and, to a lesser degree, Columbia 
County courthouses are well stocked 
with court documents on John and 
David’s legal efforts to collect on bad 
debts. For example, the John West Com- 
pany sued Nicholas Koffoed et al of A.G. 
Dyer doing business as A.G. Dyer & Co. 
in August of 1875 for non-payment of 
salt (for curing of salmon) and various 
fishing supplies valued at $889.00. 

Between 1866 and 1868, John’s real 
estate holdings and lending activities 
grew. On December 1, 1871, John pur- 
chased two parcels of federal land, one 
totaling 23.4 acres and the other 33.76 
acres, for $71.45 ($1.25 an acre) in 
Westport. John also purchased several 
lots in Astoria. County records show lot 
purchases from George Flavel, Cyrus 
Olney, Asa Mercer, John McClure, and 
Hiram Brown with purchase prices 
averaging between $5,000 and $6,000 
per lot (approximately $100,000 per lot 
in 2004 dollars). 

It is likely that many of these real 
estate transactions were not simply land 
speculation, but rather resulted from 
foreclosing on properties he secured 
liens on for bad debts or where he had 
lent money to individuals and took real 
estate as collateral. The probate of 
John’s estate shows that he had signifi- 
cant cash resources which he actively 
lent out to individuals for personal and 
business purposes. According to the 
March 1, 1878 Astorian, “John West 
purchased Cathlamet town site from 
Charlotte Birnie $11,900.70.” John was 
78 years old at the time and may have 
purchased the property on behalf of his 
brother George. 


Two days after Christmas in 1888, at 
age 79 years, 11 months and 18 days, 
Captain John West passed away. He is 
buried in the West family plot in the 
Westport Cemetery. His final resting- 
place overlooks his donation land claim 
and the small river town to which he 
gave birth when he first explored the site 
in the spring of 1851. John West died 
intestate and when his estate was probat- 
ed and disbursements made on January 
9, 1889, it showed a value of $71,569.56 
or over $1.4 million in 2004 dollars. 

Margaret, his wife of 56 years, passed 
away six years later, dying on November 
14, 1894, at the age of 80 in Marquam, 
Oregon, near Scotts Mills, where she 
was being cared for in her later years by 
her daughters, Ann West Scott and Eliza 
West Skirvin. Margaret’s estate was 
comprised of over five hundred acres of 
land in Westport, two lots in Astoria, var- 
ious notes receivable, farming equip- 
ment, and stock. Margaret was still rent- 
ing land to the Westport Mill Company 
at the time of her death. 

Captain John West was a self-taught 
man who took advantage of opportuni- 
ties that presented themselves. He built 
and operated sawmills, operated a mer- 
cantile and post office, built and operat- 
ed a cannery, developed unique process- 
ing equipment exported around the 
world, left his name on the label of one 
of the largest seafood manufacturers 
and distributors in the world, and creat- 
ed a small town from a donation land 
claim in Clatsop County, Oregon. 


Next follows a story of the children 
of John and Margaret West. 
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Family stories from the Wests of Westport 





Adultery on Clatsop Plains Leads 
to High Profile Divorce 


By James and Bryan Aalberg 


No family is immune from marital 
issues, financial problems, and perhaps 
even a few minor legal dilemmas. Cap- 
tain John West’s family, namesakes of 
Westport Oregon, is no exception. John 
West may have had unparalleled success 
in Columbia County, Oregon as a mill- 
wright, salmon-canner, lumberman, and 
exporter, not to mention town-founder 
of Westport, Oregon, but for all he was 
able to command in his business life, he 
could do little to prevent the familial 
discord in the relationships of his off- 
spring. John had five children live to 
adulthood with his wife and cousin 
Margaret West. 

Ann’s and Elizabeth’s lives were 
quite ordinary compared to that of their 
siblings. Ann married Robert Hall Scott 
in 1855 in Quebec, Canada, had 10 
children, moved to Scotts Mill in Mari- 
on County, Oregon (named for her hus- 
band) and died November 3, 1909 at 
age 74. Elizabeth married Enoch 
Skirvin at the age of 22, had no chil- 
dren, but adopted a girl by the name of 
Ann, and had many foster children. She 
moved to Scotts Mill where she was a 
farmer with her husband until her death 
in August of 1921. 

Robert West was declared legally 
blind at age thirteen. On January 22, 


1891, Robert married Margaret Mae 
Donahue in Westport, Oregon. Robert 
and Mae had three children, twin 
daughters Margaret and Maude, and a 
son Ralph. Family stories indicate that 
Mae was a hot-tempered woman with a 
sometimes violent temper. Ralph died 
of influenza during the great pandemic 
of 1918 and the West family lore tells of 
Mae forcing him to get out of his 
sickbed to get firewood for her cooking 
stove, ultimately causing his death. 

The Astorian on September 13, 
1899 reported, “Robert West of West- 
port had accidentally killed himself. 
Robert West was blind; and in walking 
around the yard of his home, with his 
pocketknife open in his hand, he fell. 
The blade of the knife entered his body, 
inflicting a wound from which he died 
in a few moments.” Again family lore 
questions the “accidental” nature of 
this incident claiming that Mae may 
have killed her husband. Robert’s 
estate was valued at approximately 
$10,000, all going to Mae. 

David West 

David West was the eldest son of John 
and Margaret West, born February 22, 
1841 in Quebec, Canada. David married 
Viola E. Howe on February 22, 1869. 
They resided in Westport together until 
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Robert West 


March 19, 1884, when Viola left David 
after 1S years of marriage and five 
months after the death of their youngest 
son, Clyde. It is said that David and Viola 
had a major disagreement regarding 
Clyde’s care shortly before his death, as 
to whether the doctor should be called, 
David saying it was not necessary. 

Their daughter, Aggie, at age five, 
died when the family home burned in 
1880. John, David and Viola’s eldest 
son, accidentally set the fire; the tragedy 
haunted John for life. 

When Viola deserted David, she left 
him with their children: Eva age 14, 
Ellen 13, John 12, Alonzo 8, and Roy 6. 
On July 1, 1887 after 18 years of mar- 
riage, David filed for divorce on grounds 
of desertion after Viola had been gone 
for three years and four months. David 
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David West with his first wife, 
Viola Howe West 


West had a reputation for a bad temper 
and a demanding personality which may 
have prompted Viola to depart. 

David remarried at age 54 on April 25, 
1895, to Lutitia King who left him after 
four years of marriage and without bear- 


ing him a child. David died of a “stroke of 


apoplexy” in his home in Westport at the 

age of 68 on April 28, 1909. 

Jane Ann West & Charles McGuire 
One can see that the West children 


were not without their fair share of 


familial problems; however, nothing 
could compare to the strife, intrigue, 
and overall disarray that would plague 
the family once Charles A. McGuire 
married into the West family. 

Ellen West was born in 1842 in St. 


Thomas, Quebec, Canada. In June of 


1862 at age 20, she was married in her 
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Ellen West McGuire 
ca. 1842 to 1870 


father’s home in Westport to Charles A. 
McGuire, age 33. They had two children 
who survived to adulthood, Robert E. 
and Nellie McGuire Flanders. Ellen died 
in childbirth, as did her baby, in Decem- 
ber of 1870 in Westport, Oregon. The 
census that year shows Charles in West- 
port engaged as a lumberman. Ellen is 
buried in the West family lot in the West- 
port Cemetery. Because of her death at 
an early age, not much was known about 
her, but early photographs show she was 
the most attractive of the daughters. 
Jane Ann West was born on October 
18, 1837 in Quebec, Canada. On April 
30, 1873 at the ripe age of 35 (her first 
marriage) she married her widowed 
brother-in-law Charles A. McGuire in 


20 


the home of her parents in Westport. 
Charles and Jane at best had a rocky 
marriage, and it ended as one of the 
most highly profiled divorces in early 
Clatsop County history. Jane gave birth 
to three children, only Winona (born in 
1876) survived infancy. 

Charles, of Scottish descent, was 
born in Florence, Alabama on June 29, 
1829. He participated in the 1849 Cali- 
fornia gold rush and came to Oregon in 
1852 working as a logger at Oak Point, 
where he may have first met John West. 
Charles, or Charlie as many called him, 
was involved in John West’s Westport 
sawmill, logging, and mercantile opera- 
tions throughout the 1860s and 1870s. 
He later ran a butchering operation and 
a grocery store known as Warren & 
McGuire’s Astoria Market, located on 
10th and Bond. Daniel Knight Warren, 
the other owner of the market, gave his 
name to the town of Warrenton. 

Charles was also a partner of 
Charles S. Wright in the Occident Hotel 
on 10th and Bond in Astoria. By 1879 
C.A. McGuire had been a county com- 
missioner for eight years. The June 5, 
1879 Astorian read, “Commissioner 
McGuire getting ready to move to Clat- 
sop Plains.” 

He moved to Skipanon in 1879, 
building a house as well as securing sig- 
nificant land holdings in the area. In the 
late 1870s Charles conducted a stage 
line running 18 miles from Tansy Point 
to Ben Holladay’s Seaside Hotel. He 
purchased the Austin House hotel from 
Jim Austin, which was the second build- 
ing east of the Necanicum in Seaside, 
located on Holladay one block south of 
Broadway. He renamed it the McGuire 
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Jane West McGuire 
1837 to 1905 


Hotel and expanded it to 27 rooms. He 
also built and operated a grocery store 
across the street. Perhaps because of his 
political connections, the county decid- 
ed to place the terminus of the 
Skipanon/Warrenton railroad across the 
street from his hotel. 

His third marriage was to Olive B. 
Wirt on November 23, 1880; she was 19 
and Charles 51. Olive was born in Oys- 
terville to August and Susan Kimball 
Wirt. She ran a hotel, store, and freight 
business in Skipanon. The Wirt family 
home was adjacent to Charles’ and 
Jane’s home in Skipanon in 1880. They 
had one child, Mabel McGuire Parker 
born in August 1881. 

Charles had a brother J. C. McGuire 
who resided in the area; he died Novem- 
ber 28, 1885 at age 62 from Bright’s dis- 
ease of the kidney in Marshland in 
Columbia County, Charles was the 
executor of his estate. 








Judge Charles A. McGuire 
1829 to 1901 


He was appointed or elected county 
Judge at age 61 in June of 1890. He died 
at age 72 on January 16, 1901 and was 
buried next to his third wife Olive in the 
Clatsop Plains Pioneer Cemetery. 

Divorce action 

Marriage to the two daughters of the 
wealthy John West brought Charles 
McGuire money and influence. By 
1876, he was the father of three of Cap- 
tain John West’s grandchildren, two by 
Ellen and one by Jane. The two daugh- 
ters are believed to have brought assets 
to the marriage. In the late 1800s, the 
assets brought to a marriage by the 
wife became the assets of the husband. 
In addition, the association with Cap- 
tain West would have been of consider- 
able value. 

Jane had very poor eyesight; she was 
nearly legally blind, as was her brother 
Robert. Jane could neither read nor 
write. She signed her name with an” X” 
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as did her mother. During her divorce 
testimony in August of 1880, she stated 
“TI am affected by partial blindness and 
have been for many years.” 

By 1878 or 1879, Jane and Charles 
had left Westport and were residing in 
their new home in Skipanon, which was 
in fact a small hotel with several rooms 
for overnight guests on the second floor. 
Charles ran the stage line to Seaside for 
passengers disembarking steamships at 
the Tansy point landing. Winona, age 
three, and Edward and Nellie both in 
their early teens, the latter two children 
from Charles marriage to Jane’s sister 
Ellen, resided with them at Skipanon. 
They also had a farm hand, Joseph West 
(Jane’s cousin), a servant Nettie Leicy 
and a housekeeper-cook, Katie M. 
Duffy, working and living at the home, 
hotel, and farm. 

Signs of trouble emerged three years 
into the marriage in 1876, shortly after 
Winona was born. Jane brought a suit 
against Charles to dissolve the mar- 
riage, take custody of their daughter, 
and to freeze all assets until a financial 
settlement could be reached. In 1879, 
she took her daughter and left Charles, 
returning to her parents’ home in West- 
port. In February 1879, Charles some- 
how convinced Jane to drop the divorce 
proceedings by promising good behay- 
ior and appealing to the overall good of 
their daughter Winona as well as the two 
children of his first marriage to Jane’s 
sister. The suit was dropped and Jane 
and Winona returned to Skipanon. 

The reconciliation was short-lived. 
After Charles secured Jane’s signature 
(marks) releasing her interest in various 
real estate holdings, he made it so 


uncomfortable for her she once again 
took Winona and returned to Westport, 
this time moving in with her brother 
David and his family. On September 7, 
1879, Jane again filed suit to dissolve 
the marriage. The Astoria lawfirm of 
John Q. A. Bowlby and F.D. Winton rep- 
resented Jane. John West posted a 
$5,000 note as surety for the final judg- 
ment against Charles. George H. Dur- 
ham acted as a court-appointed media- 
tor in Astoria. The Circuit Court Judge 
was C.B. Bellinger of Portland. The suit 
was brought in a Court of Equity not a 
Court of Law. 

Highlights of the Proceedings 
According to Court Documents 
According to Jane, on the day 

Charles convinced her to drop the first 
divorce action, “they “slept together that 
night at Mrs. Arrigoni’s [hotel] and then 
returned to Westport to pack and move 
back home to Charlie.’ According to 
Katie Duffy (their housekeeper), Jane 
spent the first night at home with 
Charles in their bedroom, but the next 
day Charles moved Jane’s trunk to 
Katie’s room. Jane indicated that, “he 
took what he wanted; it was the same to 
him whether I was menstruating or not, 
this made life burdensome.” Jane made 
it very clear in her testimony that she 
never refused her wifely duties. 

Charles had told Jane he was dis- 
solving his real estate partnerships with 
D. K. Warren (founder of Warrenton) 
and J. W. Robb. He needed her signature 
to convey her interest in the properties, 
which he was transferring to his attor- 
ney, C.J. Wright. On February 21, 1880, 
C. J. Wright sent the deeds from his 
office in Astoria on the steamboat 
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Winona McGuire Becker 
1876 to 1970 


Oneatta and had the ship’s captain A.C. 
Fisher deliver the documents to Charles 
at his home at Skipanon. Jane signed the 
deeds and Charles turned them over to 
Fisher who was waiting on the front 
porch. Charles told Fisher, “she might 
go to hell now and get her divorce, she 
has now signed away all the property.” 
As a result of this testimony, Charles 
must have been seen as either very con- 
fident or quite stupid. 

Jane testified that after she had 
signed the papers, her husband had her 
clothes and belongings removed from 
the house and that he, “brutally assault- 
ed her seizing her violently, and with 
great force, throwing her upon the 
floor.” Jane stated in this petition that 
the “defendant pretended reconciliation 
to get plaintiff in his power for the pur- 


pose of fraudulent consent in transfer- 
ring property to cheat and swindle her 
out of her interest in said property.” 
This second divorce suit accused C.J. 
Wright as her husband’s accomplice in 
this scheme. 

The Highlights of Jane’s Case 

Jane testified that the “defendant was 
acting in an unbecoming manner with a 
servant girl,’ a Nettie Leicy who was liv- 
ing in their home in Skipanon. “Charles 
indulged in undue familiarities with the 
servant girl, wrestling and scuffled about 
the home with her, kissing her and when 
I remonstrated Charlie for these activi- 
ties he used blaspheming language 
towards Plaintiff’ Jane testified that the 
servant girl was bossy around the house 
and on one occasion threatened to slap 
Winona. “On August |, 1879, the Defen- 
dant committed adultery with a servant 
girl at Skipanon and also in a house in 
Portland on December 1, 1879.” Refer- 
encing the August Ist incident Jane stat- 
ed she was returning home from their 
neighbor Mrs. Wirt’s home one after- 
noon and when she entered their home, 
neither Charles nor Nettie could be 
found. However, Charlie’s hat was on the 
rack. (Apparently he would never leave 
the house without wearing his hat.) She 
heard noise upstairs and on the back 
stairs. She went upstairs to the guest 
rooms and although she saw no one, she 
did see “the pillows pressed as if two 
persons used them and the window 
shade was drawn down in the middle of 
the day.” The guest rooms were cleaned 
earlier in the day and no guests were in 
the home at the time. Jane further 
claimed from August 1, 1879 to January 
1, 1880, while she was absent, “defen- 
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Westport, Oregon in 1912 on the northeastern border of Clatsop County. At left 
Part of the mill appears at far right. The Columbia River is just out of range on 
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is the Westport store. Just below it is the train station. A large hotel is to the right. 
the lower right. C.P Sutfin, photographer, Westport. 
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Clatsop County Judge Charles A. McGuire (b. 1829) 
and his third wife, Olive Wirt McGuire (b. 1862) 
WH. Towne Photographer, Portland 
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dant had adulterous intercourse with 
their servant girl in their home in 
Skipanon,” and, “on January 4, 1880 in 
their Clatsop Plains home, Charles was 
guilty of solicitiously offering adulter- 
Ous Intercourse to a woman unknown.” 

Jane supplied witnesses to show that 
Charles frequented houses of ill repute 
in Astoria. William Oliver, a detective 
for the Cannery Association and past 
sheriff of Astoria, witnessed Charles’ 
activities at George Hill’s Varieties (a 
house of “ill fame’) with a Nellie Ram- 
sey who was sitting on McGuire’s lap, 
Mr. Oliver stating “she was a prosti- 
tute.” Other witnesses testified that 
Charles “was drinking and joking with 
women prostitutes.” S.M. (Milton) Cof- 
fenbury testified that he saw Mr. 
McGuire on March 30, 1879 at Starr 
Varieties; also known as Commodore 
Nutts’ Varieties (a house of ill fame) 
which was run by the Nutts brothers. 
McGuire, in his defense, stated he had 
stopped in to Nutts’ Varieties on the 
evening of March 30, accompanied by 
Mr. Shively to discuss a complaint by 
Commodore Nutts regarding fixing of a 
street lamp in front of his establishment. 
After all, McGuire and Shively were at 
the time members of the Astoria City 
Council. John M. Shively was a friend 
and business associate of Charles who 
had gone through one of the earliest 
divorce cases in Clatsop County. 

Court proceedings took place from 
early spring to late summer of 1880, 
with Charles not wanting to relinquish 
assets and clearly not interested in Jane 
or his three year old daughter. Jane peti- 
tioned the court for support of $250 for 
her and their child. She argued she 
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deserved compensation based on the 
fact that Charles listed his assets repre- 
sented by hundreds of acres of property, 
$6,000 value of their home and $20,000 
in personal assets. Charles argued she 
was residing with her father who was 
well able to take care of her being worth 
from $50,000 to $100,000 in money and 
property. Despite this claim, Charles 
indicated he would give funds directly to 
John West to compensate him for his 
wife and child’s room and board expens- 
es and he would provide a house for her 
and his daughter in either Astoria or 
Westport if she wished. He went on to 
say that, “she is a person of suspicious 
notions and easily influenced by others.” 

On the issue of support of their 
child, the court ruled in Jane’s favor and 
Charles was ordered to pay Jane $500. 
And, on August 17, 1880, the court ren- 
dered its final verdict finding, “the 
defendant is guilty of cruel, harsh, and 
inhuman treatment toward plaintiff and 
that allegations of plaintiff herein are 
true.” Jane was granted her divorce and 
received payment of $4,000 in dam- 
ages, $2,000 in cash and a $2,000 note 
bearing interest at 10% payable in three 
years, plus her attorney and court costs. 
However, the downside of the ruling 
was that she was to give up all claims to 
all their assets. From a financial per- 
spective, McGuire probably came out 
far ahead with his two marriages to the 
West daughters and it’s not clear if Jane 
ever received payment on the $2,000 
note. Four months after Jane was grant- 
ed the divorce, Charles, at age 51, mar- 
ried Olive B. Wirt, age 19. Olive lived 
with her parents on a neighboring farm 
in Skipanon. 
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Jane retained the McGuire name and _ band Richard Becker. Jane is buried in 
spent her later years in Portland living the Becker/McGuire family plot at 
with her daughter Winona and her hus- _ River View Cemetery in Portland. 
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The Authors 


Jim Aalberg and his son Bryan coauthored this article. Jim compiled the research 
and Bryan wrote it. 

Jim is a fifth generation native Oregonian and the great, great, great grandson of 
John West. He lives with his wife Jan in Portland. Her paternal ancestors came to 
Oregon via the Oregon Trail. Jim and Jan have had a second home in Clatsop Coun- 
ty for over twenty years. 

Jim has been Group Vice President and Treasurer of Fred Meyer stores since 
1995 and was previously in banking for 27 years. 

Bryan Aalberg holds a bachelor’s degree in history from the University of Port- 
land and an associate’s degree in risk management. He is the author of an article 
published in the Summer 2003 issue of the Oregon Historical Quarterly. 










A Big Find Reported in the Astoria Newspaper on April 7, 1879 


Mr. C.A. McGuire has a genuine find this time, having recently plowed up 
some coins, which it is supposed came ashore on the vessels or vessel that 
contained the beeswax which has from time to time been plowed up on the 
coast of Oregon. The supposition is that this vessel (or vessels) was wrecked 
about one hundred years ago. There is no definite data to fix the time. The 
supposition is that they belonged to the Jesuits of the early period. Remark- 
ing about these things in our office yesterday, Judge Callendar informed us 
that the coins have frequently been plowed up on Clatsop plains and beyond, 
but none like those found by Mr. McGuire. 
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THE LAND OF THE SETTING SUN 
[Written for THE ASTORIAN| 


The land of the setting sun! 

Where the wide Pacific rolls 

Her swelling billows far and nigh 
Like clouds against an angry sky 
And its surf gives back its sullen cry, 
From the tropics to the poles. 


The land of the setting sun! 

Where the wintry blasts ne’er blow, 

The green of the forests never fades; 

Sweet flowrets nestle beneath their shades; 

And murmuring music floats through their glades 
In a tranquil dreamy flow. 


The land of the setting sun! 

Where nature loves to dwell, 

In all her beauty everywhere 

On thy ragged mountains wild and bare; 
On thy sunny islets, warm and fair, 

In forest and in dell. 


We hail thee glorious land. 

Thy race is scarce begun. 

The land where labor reigns supreme, 
Where joy and plenty smile and beam; 
And want and woe are but a dream, 
The land of the setting sun. 


This poem by George P. Wheeler of Westport, Oregon appeared in the 
June 22, 1879 Daily Astorian. The author was born in lowa in 1860, the son of 
Alfred and Delia C. Wheeler. He worked as a bookkeeper in Upper Astoria, 
according to the 1880 census for Clatsop County. 
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YOU BET THEY DID! Only six more months before we can indulge too. These photos were made from glass plate 


negatives in the coilection at CCHS. Wauna, once a booming town, is located three miles northwest of Westport. 


Art as identity and pride 





Chinook Nation 
A Journey Through Art 


By Sarah Scott 


To understand art from the Chinook 
Indian perspective, one should leave 
“modern America” on the river bank 
and step into the solidness of a dug-out 
canoe. I invite you to grip its cedar 
edges, and breathe deeply the heavy 
mists that hang over the Columbia 
River of a not so distant past. Notice 
the stillness of the ancient forests at the 
water’s edge, hear the rhythmic dipping 
of paddles, and sense the life swim- 
ming beneath the surface; hearts of 
giant salmon are pounding as the cool 
river currents surge powerfully. The 
vitality of the river and energy from the 
people living on its banks trickle into a 
torrent of culture and expression. Let 
us explore the world of the Chinook 
and their art. 

Since Chinook culture was based on 
an oral tradition before white settlers 
came, much knowledge has been lost 
and/or repressed regarding early Chi- 
nook life. When I asked Hobe Kytr, the 
former director of the Ilwaco Heritage 
Museum, why studying the history of 
the Chinook seems like a puzzle, he 
explained that despite their large and 
thriving society there were some dev- 
astating repercussions from _ initial 
European contact: 


As expert traders, it was part of 
Chinook culture to accommodate 
new trading partners, and early con- 
tact with non-natives caused them 
to undergo rapid acculturation. Epi- 
demics dramatically reduced the 
Chinook population. Much of their 
material culture was biodegradable, 
so if it wasn’t something that was 
acquired and saved in favorable 
conditions, it was gone. 


After initial contact with white 
traders and adventurers, the Chinooks 
were extensively written about but it 
remains difficult to understand the 
intricacy of their civilization through 
this medium. Luckily, Chinook Indian 
artwork and crafts tell the story of a 
rich cultural history and even represent 
the present day unity of the Chinook 
Nation. Canoes, basketry, lodge and 
tool decoration, as well as body art 
allow us to gain insight into one of the 
most fascinating and successful cultur- 
al groups of North America. In order to 
understand Chinook artwork, we 
should examine some of the elements 
that shaped their society. 

First, they were considered to be 
some of the wealthiest natives because 
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The wooded hills on the Washington shore from a point near Fort Stevens 


of their position on the “super high- 
way” of trade now known as the 
Columbia River. According to Stephen 
Dow Beckham, they became “master 
traders” and were renowned among 
other indigenous groups. Also, they 
were wealthy because of access to 
abundant natural resources, such as 
seafoods and the bounty of lush vegeta- 
tion. Second, they depended heavily on 
the harvest salmon provided. Salmon 
and the life cycle of salmon influenced 
important rituals. Third, they were 
highly proficient mariners. They were 
able to maneuver bulky canoes on the 
tumultuous Columbia River as well as 
on the Pacific Ocean. When a party of 
American traders overturned in the 
middle of the Columbia and a group of 
Chinooks came to their rescue, early 
trader Alexander Ross noted, “The 
expertness of the Natives in their 
favourite element was here put to the 
test, Here it was that the Indians showed 
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the skill and dexterity peculiar to 
them.” Fourth, Chinook society was 
arranged in a rigid hierarchy: upper, 
middle, lower class, and slaves. Lastly, 
according to Trafzer: “The Chinooks 
were very religious. They had many 
taboos and strict guidelines about near- 
ly every aspect of life. Understanding 
what influenced the daily life of the 


Chinook facilitates understanding of 


their unique artistic perspective.” 
According to Barbara Minard, who 
is the collections manager at the Ilwa- 
co Heritage Museum, “There are some 
key words to remember when we look 
at Chinook artwork: personal or prop- 
erty, identity and pride.” Ms. Minard 
went on to explain that because of their 
highly stratified society and because 
the Chinooks traveled extensively for 
trade, decoration was often used as a 
means to show one’s identity. Decora- 


tions on an item were also a way of 


denoting individual ownership. The 
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A “Tamanaous” 
Salish speaking Chehalis Indians, 
showing a similar “X-ray technique.” 
From the album titled, Photographs 
Canoeing from the Sound to the Sea, 
1886, at CCHS. 


quality of the items one owned and the 
decorations on them spoke volumes 
about a Chinookan’s occupation, 
wealth, family group, and spiritual life. 

People along the river were born into 
a social class. It was difficult to move 
up or down within the hierarchy. In 
order to show their status in the tribe, 
women and men in the upper class 
spent much time and effort acquiring 
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Design from a Chinook bowl showing 
the x-ray technique. From Verne F Ray's 
Lower Chinook Ethnographic Notes. 1938. 


artistic pieces like hair combs, bowls, 
basketry, and beads of high quality and 
craftsmanship. These items were dis- 
played on their person or had a utilitar- 
ian purpose. It doesn’t seem that aes- 
thetics alone were important to the Chi- 
nook; decorations that appear strictly 
aesthetic to an outside observer often 
have a spiritual purpose. For instance, 
on the inside of their cedar plank hous- 
es, they painted large creatures. The 
creatures were colorful, highly stylized 
animals or spirits that represented a 
family’s protection. Small to midsized 
figurines were also carved as a repre- 
sentation of their respect for and link to 
the spirit world. 
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A bone harpoon point, 4 5/8” long, 


The Chinook carved figures for 
spiritual purposes. The images were 
representations of spirits that protected 
and assisted. These carvings were done 
on wood and bone. They often used 
what is referred to as the “X-ray tech- 
nique.” It depicts the insides, particu- 
larly the bones, of an animal or person. 
Ribs, back bones, and the cartilage are 
exposed and construct interest on the 
surface of the piece. 

Often their art has a recurring linear 
theme. Horizontal lines and geometric 
shapes are often dominant focal points, 
or are used to complement a larger 
depiction of an animate object such as 
a face or an animal, both of which are 
common subjects. When Chinooks 
wore face paint they differentiated 
between the upper and lower half of 
their face using a horizontal line. The 
upper part of the face might be red and 
the lower portion black. They favored 
horizontal lines, but verticals were also 
used. The geometry and images they 
used are perhaps displayed best in their 
basketry. 

Chinook society would be consid- 
ered notably egalitarian in respect to the 
sexes, but, according to Sturtevant, bas- 
ketry fell into the sphere of “women’s 
work.” According to Joan Mann, a vol- 
unteer at the Ilwaco Heritage Museum 
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i found at a shell mound at Tillamook Head and for 
sale on eBay in December of 2000. The point was from the collection of € 


seorge Howe. 


library, “Baskets were their main 
thing.” Distant people knew of their 
skill as weavers and sought to acquire 
their work. There were several styles, 
including purse-like baskets, baskets 
for gathering and for food storage. 
Some were water tight and these were 
particularly valuable. The baskets are 
varied in shape and design. They also 
made conical hats that shed the rain. 
The women would bury long grasses in 
the mud until they turned black, and 
then they would weave the black grass 
to create decorations that contrasted 
with the natural tans of the overall bas- 
ket. The designs were often geometric 
and linear. Rows of people, humanistic 
faces, birds, elk, or other animals might 
be depicted. The overall technique of 
the baskets is described by Sturtevant: 


These southern wrapped-twined 
baskets differ from those of the 
Quileute, Makah, and Nootka in 
materials and design arrangement, 
but most obviously in the pitch of 
the twining (Z rather than S), which 
imparts a surface texture diagonally 
up to the right, rather than up to the 
left as in Nootkan wrap-twining. 


Both Chinook men and women loved 
jewelry. Lewis and Clark described the 
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These three objects, belonging to CCHS, are on exhibit now at the Heritage 
Museum. The basketry bottle, about six inches tall, and the basket, top right, 
about 10 inches high, were made by Kate Jurhs, ca. 1910. The bottle is made 
of beargrass and bulrush; the basket is made of grass and sedge. The flat 
basket at bottom right was made by Jennie Michel, ca. 1900, of cattail, hemp 
and raffia. Kate Jurhs was the daughter of Chief Tostum of the Clatsop Indi- 
ans. Jennie Michel was also of Clatsop ancestry. 


body decoration they observed while 
living near the Chinook in 1805-1806: 


Those people sometimes mark 
themselves by puntureing and induc- 
ing a colouring matter. Such of them 
that do mark themselves in this man- 
ner prefur the leggs and arms on 
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which they imprint parallel lines of 
either longitudinally or circularly. 
[T]he women more frequently than 
the men mark themselves in this 
manner. [T]he favorite ornaments of 
both sexes are the common coarse 
blue and white beads as before 
described of the Chinooks. [T]hose 
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at wooden cup above and the wooden bowl below were carved by Jim 
ergeron for the Native American exhibit at the Heritage Museum. They are 
modeled after objects that were in use by the Chinook Indians. 





beads the men wear tightly wound 
around their wrists and ankles maney 
times until they obtain the width of 
three or four inches. [T]hey also 
wear them in large rolls loosely 
around the neck, or hanging from the 
cartelage of the nose or the rims of 
the ears which are perforated in dif- 
ferent places round the extremities 
for the purpose. [T]he women wear 
them in a similar manner except in 
the nose which they never perforate. 
(Trafzer 44). 
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Early trader Alexander Ross also 
commented on the accessories of the 
Chinook: 


The females are excessively fond 
of singing and adorning their person 
with fantastic trinkets peculiar to 
savages; and on these occasions the 
slaves are generally rigged out best... 


Although all classes were allowed to 


engage in body ornamentation, the Chi- 
nook put particular value on certain 


2k] 


kinds of trade beads. They especially 
coveted the bright blue glass beads 
brought to them by European traders. 
They also wore dentalia shells. The 
dentalia shells look like a long fang or 
eye tooth but are hollow and can also be 
strung in a bead like fashion. The den- 
talia shells, which came from Vancou- 
ver Island, were used as a form of cur- 
rency between many active trading 
groups because they were unusual and 
difficult to obtain. The Chinooks would 
denote their class and wealth by string- 
ing thick strands of these shells into 
breast plates, belts and necklaces. This 
is a good example of the way the Chi- 
nook combine art and decoration to 
form a symbolic language. This lan- 
guage conveyed many messages about 
their social and spiritual life. 

The Chinook believed in guardian 
spirits. At puberty girls and boys did 
vision questing to obtain information 
about the “job” they would do. They 
would have visions about the spirit that 
would assist and protect them in that 
“work” as well as in their daily life. If a 
Chinook believed that he or she was 
supposed to help the village harvest 
fish, they would carve, or have an arti- 
san carve, handles for their fishing tools 
that depicted their particular spirit 
guide. 


The Chinook men and women 
carved effigies (representing the 
dead). The Chinook did have the spir- 
it dance and ceremony, and used 
sticks, dance rattles and boards with 
figures representing the guardian 
spirits. There were painted posts with 
images and figures around the house 


doors and on canoe prows and sterns 
symbolizing the spirit protection 
(Carlson). 


The painted posts near the door were 
a smaller, less ornate version of the 
totem pole. 

Cedar canoes are perhaps regarded 
as the most interesting and labor inten- 
sive of all the Chinook crafts. Red 
cedar was commonly used for every- 
thing from houses and canoes, to bas- 
kets and clothing. Crafts people were 
skilled in the manipulation of this 
material. They utilized its bark, root 
fibers and wood. According to Evelyn 
Hankel: “Red cedar logs were split into 
planks and used for the sides and roofs 
of dwellings. This work was done with- 
out the use of metal tools.” To build a 
canoe, they would use a log of chosen 
length and split away one side so that it 
was shaped like a “D”. They then 
chipped and tore away at the log, inside 
and out, to create a basic shape. Fur- 
ther, hot rocks were used to soften the 
moist cedar so it could be slowly bent 
and carefully molded. This was a 
lengthy process requiring a great deal 
of knowledge. Crafts people, usually 
men, who made canoes were revered. 
This skill was often but not always, 
passed down through family lines. 

From the standpoint of modern aca- 
demics, the Chinook were not particu- 
larly artistic, but if we put our biases 
aside, we begin to open our minds and 
can see that, in fact, the Chinook had a 
rich artistic life. They were masters of 
several crafts and these were imbedded 
with layers of meaning and spiritual 
significance. Their artwork communi- 
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cated who they were as individuals. as 
a family and as a large group. Art unit- 


ed the tribe. 


Unfortunately, despite being one of 


the most documented North American 
groups, the Chinook people today are 
not recognized as a nation. This 
excludes them from rights associated 
with government recognition. Having a 
logo for the tribe helps facilitate present 
day Chinook pride and cohesion. The 
logo, in black, red and white, is shaped 
as a geometrically, stylized salmon with 
a circular face on its belly. This symbol 
was created by artist Tony Johnson who 
serves on the cultural preservation 
committee at the tribal center located in 
Ilwaco, Washington. They are strug- 
gling to take care of their people and 
give them a sense of heritage. Chinook 
arts and crafts of the past and present, 
with their power to communicate and 
induce spiritual power, bring pride to 
the Chinook people and will continue 
to play an important role in the survival 
of the Chinook Nation. 
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Clatsop, Chinook, and Tillamook Indian names 





Native Americans in the Marriage Records 


Following are the names of some of the people in the Clatsop County marriage 
and deed records (up to 1891) who had Native American ancestry. In most cases, it 
was the women who had Native American ancestry. In a few cases, the men also did. 


Bride Groom Year 
Louisa McClure, John (deed record) 1851 
Kulam, Malinda Overman, J. H. 1853 
Roseta, Mary Gillard, John 1854 
Logie, Isabela Moon, Jonathan 1854 
Tostum, Susan Smith, William 1858 
Wakarusa, Catherine Green Charles 1859 
Tustub, Caroline St. Andrews, Peter 1859 
Smith, Agnes Greenwood, William S. 1859 
Melia (a native woman) Henson, Ole 1859 
Nancy Jarvis [Gervais], Edward 1860 
Elizabeth (a native woman) Rundle [Rondeau], Louis 1860 
Mary (a Native woman) Reed James 1860 
Mary Cook, George Washington 1860 
Smith, Charlotte Ingalls, Sylvester G. 1864 
Fraser, Ellen Pellant, Alexander 1864 
Tostom, Mary W Driscoll Timothy 1866 
Overshaw [Aubichon], Mary Ann Ducheney, Louis 1866 
Petit, Adele Koford, Nicholas 1867 
Duichant, Christina/Celestine Ebell, Isaac Jr. 1868 
Birnie, Carrie Dorcy, John C. 1868 
Shortess, Susan Walkley, Thomas 1868 
Petit, Catherine Colbert Frederick 1870 
Walletti, Nancy Hodges, F. W. 1871 
Lattie, Mary Elizabeth Morrison, Thomas Benton 1872 
Cook, Mary Campbell, James 1872 
Janie (a native woman) Martineau, Michael 1872 
Cloutrie, Sarah Coffman, Levi D. 1873 
Cook, Anna C. McMillen, A.B. 1874 
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Ingalls, Charlotte 


Dodge, C. R. 


sty mre Is 

eee Broemser, Theodore aid 
siea, Julia Oliver, Samuel 1875 
Hull, Susan A. Pickernell, John E. 1875 
Duncan, Lettie Trott, F. L. 1875 
LaFrambois, Esthe ee 
s, er Roeden, Albert 1876 
Pickerell [Pickernell?], Rachael Newell, Nathaniel 1877 
Ducheny, Charlotte Mosse, Thomas 1878 
Duval, Sophia LaFrambois, Joseph 1878 
Cook, Katie H. Painter, W. B. 1878 
Ducheney, Sophy Enyart, W. L. 1879 
Cloutrie, Florence Alice Mason, Albert B. 1879 
Dodge, Charlotte Braillier, Henry 1880 
Watalkum, Rosa Kilchis, Robert 188] 
Welch, Hannah Driscoll, William 1881 
Obershon [Aubichon], Catherine — Tilier, Nelson 1883 
Wallata, Maggie Pelland, Eli 1883 
Pickernell, Mary Ann Wienburg [Nienburg], Nicholas 1889 
Cloutrie, M Philbrick, P. S. 1890 
Campbell, Mary Matier, John 1891 


Notes: 


Mary, the wife of George Washington Cook, later married James Campbell and 
John Matier. She is on the Department of Interior’s payment rolls as a Clatsop. 
Annie and Katie Cook were her daughters. 

Charlotte Smith is listed three times with marriages to Sylvester Ingalls, C.R. 
Dodge, and Henry Braillier. She was later married to George Effler. Agnes and 
Charlotte Smith were granddaughters of Clatsop Chief Coboway and Ed Gervais 
was a grandson. Mary Tostom was the step-daughter of Clatsop Chief Tostum. 
The women with the Tustub/Tostum names may have been related to him in some 
way. The Ducheneys: Louis, Charlotte, and Sophie were great grandchildren of 
Chief Comcomly. 

Janie Martineau was Jennie Michel, the renowned basket maker of Seaside. 

Some of these people with French names traced their ancestry back to the 
French Canadians in the Montreal area or east Canada regions. 

The Clatsop, Chinook, Tillamook, Chehalis and other tribes are represented here. 

The Clatsop County Historical Society’s Research Center at the Heritage 
Museum has much material on these and other early local Native Americans. 
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Fifty year anniversary for the repeal of intermarriage prohibitions in Oregon 





Oregon’s Marriage Laws 
and a Clatsop County Annulment 


By Liisa Penner 


Vast changes have taken place in our 


society since the early 1950s. It is hard 
to realize now how pervasive discrimi- 
nation was. One form of discrimination 
was the prohibition against interracial 
marriage. This prohibition, in Oregon, 
was enacted in 1866. The law was 
repealed in 1951 and 1955. 


The law reads: 


[Sec.] 1999. Intermarriage with a 
Negro, etc., Declared Void. 
Hereafter it shall not be lawful 
within this state for any white per- 
son, male or female, to intermarry 
with any negro, Chinese, or any per- 
son having one fourth or more negro, 
Chinese, or Kanaka [Hawaiian] 
blood, or any person having more 
than one-half Indian blood; and such 
marriages, or attempted marriages, 
shall be absolutely null and void. 


There was a punishment for violat- 


ing the law. 
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[Sec.] 2000. Penalty for Inter- 
marrying in Violation of Preced- 
ing Section. 

If any white person, negro, Chi- 
nese, Kanaka, or Indian, within the 
degrees forbidden in section 1999, 


shall knowingly intermarry, or 
attempt the same, by procuring a sol- 
emnization of marriage, under any of 
the forms or ceremonies legalized in 
this state, such person or persons, 
upon conviction thereof, shall be 
punished by imprisonment in the pen- 
itentiary or county jail not less than 
three months nor more than one year. 


Oregon was the only state that pro- 
hibited marriage with Hawaiians 
(Kanakas) and only one of two that pro- 
hibited marriage with Chinese (The 
other was Nevada), according to Peggy 
Pascoe, an associate professor of histo- 
ry at the University of Oregon. 

Washington Territory also had a ban 
against interracial marriages. The law 
stated: 


SEC. 1. Be it enacted by the Leg- 
islative Assembly of the Territory of 
Washington, That all marriages 
heretofore solemnized in this territo- 
ry, where one of the parties to such 
marriage shall be a white person, 
and the other possessed of one- 
fourth or more negro blood, or more 
than one-half Indian blood, are here- 
by declared void. 
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This law, however, was only in effect 
in Washington from 1855 to 1868. 
After 1868, those affected by Oregon’s 
laws against interracial marriage might 
have chosen to travel to Washington to 
be married. More than eighty years 
would pass before Oregon repealed its 
1866 law. 

In 1951, the Oregon Legislature 
repealed part of the 1866 ban. That year, 
House Bill 664 went before the House 
of Representatives. The vote was in 
favor, 44 to 4. It then went to the Senate 
where the vote was 19 to 8. Governor 
Douglas McKay signed the bill into law 
on May 4, 1951. 

An editorial in a Salem newspaper 
in 1951 protested: 


The effort to promote miscegena- 
tion in Oregon is premature to say 
the least... Racial prejudices like 
religious prejudices cannot be abol- 
ished by law, and there is no record 
in history of national racial mixture 
that has not produced national deca- 
dence. (As reported in an article by 
Peter Wong in the Oct. 29, 2004 
Statesman Journal.) 


This law, however, did not mention 
Indians. According to David Wendell, 
Reference Archivist at the Oregon 
State Archives, the Indians “fell 
through the cracks” until a law was 
passed in 1955 specifically including 
them (Oregon Laws 1955, Chapter 
694). This law stated: 


Any marriage in all other 
respects legal and regular but hereto- 
fore void by reason of Oregon Laws 
of 1866, Section 1, page 10 (Section 


23-1010 O.C.L.A.) prohibiting mar- 
riage between a white person and 
one having Negro, Chinese. Kanaka 
or Indian blood; hereby is declared 
valid; and any child conceived or 
born of such marriage shall be 
deemed legitimate. 

Approved by the Governor, May 
24, 1955 

Filed in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State, May 26, 1955. 


During the long period in which the 
laws against interracial marriage were 
in effect in Oregon, mixed racial cou- 
ples were wed who were in ignorance of 
the law. One case from Clatsop County 
appears below. Some couples may have 
married in spite of the law. 

More than one marriage listed in the 
preceding article in this issue, “Native 
Americans in the Marriage Records,” 
could have been challenged in court. A 
marriage declared null might have 
resulted in the loss of marital assets or an 
inheritance for a spouse or children. The 
last two marriages of Mary Cook/Camp- 
bell, for instance, were made in violation 
of the laws in effect at the time. (Many 
of the marriages of Native American 
women were with men of French Cana- 
dian ancestry, who may have had some 
Indian blood, and thus their marriages 
would not have been illegal. ) 

According to Peggy Pascoe (refered 
to above), many mixed marriages may 
have been prevented by county clerks 
who were aware of the law and refused 
to grant licenses. 

Currently, about one out of four Ore- 
gonians has a multiracial background, 
according to David (Peterson) del Mar, 
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a professor of history at Portland State 
University (formerly on the staff of the 
Clatsop County Historical Society), 
quoted in an article by Alex Davis, in 
the January 3, 2003 Statesman Journal. 
Davis wrote that about one in every 
eight marriages in Oregon in 2002 took 
place between couples of different 
races or ethnicities. 


A Clatsop County Marriage 
In the Morning Astorian newspaper 
on Friday, August 2, 1918, page 3 was 
the following article: 


INDIAN WOMAN 
GRANTED DECREE 
A decree of divorce was granted 
yesterday by the circuit court to 
Mary Lazier from Wm. T. Dunlap, 
and the defendant ordered to pay 
$150 for suit costs. The suit was 
brought by the plaintiff on the 
grounds that though at the time of 
her marriage on June 14, 1917, she 
thought the ceremony legal, since 
she has disovered that because of the 
fact that she is a full blooded Indian, 
the marriage is illegal, according to 
Oregon laws. She was formerly a 
member of the Klinget tribe and is 
the daughter of Can-jok and 
Kayeston, Alaskan Indians. Mr. 
Dunlap is a wireless operator of the 
U.S. navy stationed in this city. 


A copy of their marriage license on 
the shelves in the Clatsop County 
Clerk’s office showed that Dr. Alfred E. 
Kinney, residing at the Weinhard Hotel, 
signed an affidavit that there was no 
legal impediment to the marriage. The 
couple was married one month after the 


license was granted by Rev. C.G. 
Blackbourn, minister of the Gospel of 
the First Presbyterian Church at the 
church on July 14, 1917 in the presence 
of Florence D. and Margery Gilbert. 

The record of annulment, secured 
from the Clatsop County Circuit Court, 
was titled a “Complaint: Suit to Declare 
Purported Marriage Void.” The first 
part of the complaint reads: 


The plaintiff complains of the 
defendant, and, for cause of suit, 
alleges: 

I. That the plaintiff and the defen- 
dant now are, and ever since July 14, 
1917, have been, residents and inhab- 
itants of the City of Astoria, in the 
County of Clatsop, State of Oregon. 

II. That in pursuance of an affi- 
davit made by one Alfred E. Kinney, 
under date of June 14, 1917, the 
defendant procured from the clerk of 
said Clatsop County a marriage 
license, purporting to authorize the 
intermarriage of the plaintiff and the 
defendant; that on or about July 14, 
1917, in pursuance of said license, 
one Rev. G. C. Blackbourn pretend- 
ed to perform a marriage ceremony, 
purporting to join the plaintiff and 
the defendant in lawful wedlock, in 
said City, County and State; that on 
the 14th day of July, 1917, the said 
G..C. Blackbourn made and filed in 
the office of said County Clerk a cer- 
tificate of said purported marriage 
ceremony; that said affidavit and 
said certificate were duly recorded in 
the office of said Clerk in Volume 11 
on page 375 thereof, of “Marriage 
License and Certificate Record.” 
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Ill. That the plaintiff is a person 
of more than one-half Indian blood, 
to-wit, is a full-blood Indian, and 
was a member of the Klinget tribe, 
having been born on or about Febru- 
ary 20, 1883, near Honah, Alaska: 
that the plaintiff's father’s name was 
“Cah-jok”, and her mother was 
named “‘Kayeston.” 

IV. That the defendant is a white 
man, without Indian blood. 


J.J. Barrett, the attorney for the 
plaintiff (Mary) asked that the marriage 
ceremony be considered void and of no 


effect, and that Dunlap pay the costs of 


the suit and temporary maintenance for 
Mary. William Dunlap was served with 
the complaint but failed to appear in 
court. Because he was in the military 
service, the court ordered that an attor- 
ney be appointed for him. A.A. Ander- 
son was chosen. He brought Dunlap in 
person before the judge. No protest to 
the action was mentioned in the record. 
The marriage was annuled, and Mary 
Lazier was granted the use of her for- 
mer name, $150 suit money and attor- 
ney’s fees and her costs of $22.60. 

Other cases like Mary Lazier’s may 
be found some day in the court records 
or newspapers that cover the eighty- 
five years the law was in effect. 


We would like to thank Betty 
Narkaus of the Clatsop County 
Genealogy Society for bringing 
the article to our attention. 
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Clatsop County Marriage Record 
for William. T. Dunlap and Mary 
Lazier, Book 11, page 375. 

The Morning Astorian. Astoria. 
Oregon. Friday, August 2, 1918, page 
3. “Indian Woman Granted Decree.” 

Clatsop County Circuit Court case # 
8085. for William T. Dunlap and Mary 
Lazier. 

Lord’s Oregon Laws, Vol. 1: Consti- 
tutions, Codes 1-252], page 945 

Oregon Laws, 1955, Chapter 694, 
page 909 

Article “Why the Ugly Rhetoric 
Against Gay Marriage is Familiar to this 
Historian of Miscegenation” by Peggy 
Pasco. At: 
http://hnn.us/articles/4708.html 

Article “Interracial-Marriage Ban 
Used in Measure 36 Comparisons” by 
Peter Wong. In Statesman Journal, Octo- 
ber 29, 2004. At: 
http://www.statesmanjournal.com/apps 
pbes.dll/article? AID=20044 10290350. 

Article “Mixed Race Marriage on 
Rise” by Alex Davis. In Statesman Jour- 
nal, January 3, 2003. At http://news.states 
manjournal.com/article.cfm?i=54338. 

Chart on miscegenation laws in the 
US., at: 
http://lovingday.org/map_access.htm 

Email from David Wendell, Refer- 
ence Archivist at the Oregon State 
Archives on January 5, 2005 (Refer- 
ence.Archive(@state.or.us. ) 


For more information on Native 
Americans and the law, see the new 
exhibit in Gallery 2 at the Heritage 


Museum. 


Tidal Wave Stories 


Reprinted from past Cumtux issues 


A small sized tidal wave visited Elk Creek and Cannon beaches a few days ago 
that was probably the tail-end of the huge wall of water that swept the western coast 
of Vancouver Island following the great earthquake disturbances in Japan. Mr. Samuel 
Maddock, who was an eye-witness to the Elk Creek visitor, describes it as follows: 

“I was on the south side of the creek at the time, near the pontoon bridge, and 
hearing an unusual roar, glanced toward the ocean for the cause. Imagine my sur- 
prise at beholding a wall of water approaching up the creek from the ocean, fully 
three feet high, and with great rapidity. I ran back out of reach of the sudden flood 
and waited until it receded. It swept far up the creek and on the beach as high as the 
highest winter tides.” 

Mr. Cloutrie, of Arch Cape, said he heard an unusual roar but did not see the 
wave. He arrived at the beach in time, however, to see where it had climbed high 
among the drift cast up by last winter’s tide. From the June 30, 1896 issue of the 
Daily Morning Astorian. 


Washington 

Geo. L. Collwell, who formerly operated the mill at Skamokawa, and is now run- 
ning a lumber yard at Ilwaco, Wash., had a curious experience with a tidal wave last 
month. Mr. Collwell rafts his lumber for his yard from the Northwestern Lumber 
Company mill at South Bend to the head of Shoalwater bay and hauls it to Ilwaco, a 
distance of some three miles. He had a raft containing 50,000 feet securely anchored 
on the shore when the tidal wave came along and carried it bodily two miles inland, 
without the loss of a single board. Mr. Collwell says the tide was four feet higher than 
was ever known before in that section in the history of white men, but would not 
object to have his experience repeated, as the tidal wave forms a very cheap and con- 
venient method of delivering lumber. From the Astoria Daily Budget, Nov, 20, 1899. 





iF A Prediction for 1894 

Professor Falb predicted that a natural disaster would occur between the 
dates of August 17 and August 30. That was when the principal heavenly 
planets would be in conjunction and would cause a great submarine earth- 
quake that will submerge New York City by a tidal wave, that it will discon- 
nect the peninsula of Florida from the mainland and cause it to sink and that 
it will make an island of California. All along the North Pacific coast a tidal 
; wave 60 feet high is predicted. Calamities will continue to follow each year 





until in August 1899 when a comet will crash into the earth. August 15, 1894 
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Brownsmead’s Old Time Train Station 











The old S.P. & S. train station in Brownsmead is in its new location next to the hall 
after it was moved by volunteers Gary Ordway, Gene Kangas, and Mel Emken. The 
building is in good shape after years of use by the local water department who donat- 
ed it to the Brownsmead Historical Society, according to president, Jon Westerholm. 
The freight door is on the left, the door for the passengers on the right, and on the end 
is the ticket window. The Society plans to set the building on concrete blocks and 
treated posts and will repaint it. It will then be used for storage. Westport’s train sta- 
tion was similar in style. See the centerfold in this issue. 


Laila Johnson, of Box 156, Darnwell, Alberta, Canada TOK OBO, recently vis- 
ited the Research Center at the Heritage Museum. She asks that anyone with 
information on the Untinen name please contact her. 

We also have a request for anyone with information on Roland Cook who was 
here in the 1920s to contact us at 338-4849. We will pass the information on. 

Joan Lovett Chase, of 177 Celina Drive, Natchitoches, LA 71457, is looking 
for information on the family of her great grandfather, George Lovett and his 
wife, Ellen (Fox?). It appears that Ellen was the daughter of Peter H. Fox, a police 
judge in Astoria in the 1870s. Can anyone help? 

Abbie Blair brought in a copy of a letter from the November 2004 Finnish 
American Reporter publication. Katja Eerola of Finland is searching for informa- 
tion on Antti Heikkila who was a fisherman in Astoria. Abbie knew him. Perhaps 
someone else would also remember him. Let us know if you do. 


The answer to the question on the back cover is: Between 4th and Sth on Kensington St. 
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The Clatsop County 
Historical Society 


Corporate Sponsors receive: 


¢¢ Prominent listing as a Corporate Sponsor at the Heritage 
Museum and Carriage House 

¢* One year subscription to Cumtux with an annual listing as 

a Corporate Sponsor 

CCHS Newsletter 

Twelve museum admission passes 
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Admission to all three museums 

One year subscription to Cumtux with an annual listing as 
a Business Sponsor 

CCHS Newsletter 

Window decal 

10% discount in museum shops 
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Four museum admission passes 


For more information on Business and Corporate 
Sponsor support, contact CCHS at (503) 325-2203. 
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The Corporate and Business 
Sponsorship Program 


provides important financial support. 


The Clatsop County Historical Society 
gratefully thanks: 


Corporate Sponsors 


The Astorian-Budget Publishing Company, Astoria 
The Bank of Astoria, Astoria 


and 


Business Sponsors 


T. Cook & E. Maki - Piggyback Plus, Portland 

Rae Goforth - Historic Tours of Astoria, Astoria 
Dana Gunderson - Cannery Café, Astoria 

Mr. & Mrs. Blair Henningsgaard, Astoria 

Bill & Deborah Marczewski, BSM Structural, Astoria 
Richard K. Morse, Canby Builders Supply, Canby 


Please Join Us! 


Call or write: CLATSOP COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
P.O. Box 88, Astoria, OR 97103 — (503) 325-2203 


CCHS Photoalbum Acc. # 04.183.004 
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This photo of a street in Astoria is from the collection of Robert Uhrbrand 
(04.183.004). Do you recognize the location? The answer is on page 47. 
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